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This 1s the largest electric sign disp!ay on the ®, 
front of any theatre in the worid 
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Height 82 feet g Changeable 
Spread 84 feet letters 
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Mage AW On i Keld alto) ok Siok of the Majestic Theatre, 
Hartford,Conn., solved the problem of keen competition of 
the film syndicates by this mammoth EEDERAL display, 
He also owns the Princess Theatre of Hartford where he 
installed another EEDERAL display. He attributes a 


large measure of “his success to the activity of these 
Seat mlamela-hoabal ms ollie) al-t-4_2 


A A specie department designing theatre displays,only,is at your service 


®ederal Sign System (Electric) 
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It's Here—The 100-Watt 
National Mazpa C Lamp 





ZY\HIS is the newest in the National M,zpa C family. 


crease of twenty-six per cent, a concentrated filament that permits of 


A light in- 


more effective light control, a whiter quality of light—these are the 
three big distinguishing features that make this latest MazpA wonder 
far outdistance the older 100-watt Mazpa B lamp. 


There is a widespread unfilled market for just sucha unit. It is 
bound to be a popular seller for store-window lighting and will be an 
important factor in enlarging the long-hour load of every central 
station in this direction. Its use does not necessitate a change in 


accessory equipment. 


Office and public buildings, store interiors, factories, libraries: 
in fact, practically every field for artificial illumination —are pros- 
pects for a large number of these new high-efficiency National 
Mazpa lamps. 


Get a copy of “‘ New Profits in Window Lighting’? trom the 
lamp Sales Manager with whom you do business. It tells you all 
about this lamp and the possibilities it creates for current and lamp 
sales. 


SF @&® Warrawar il cam Wanwe 

%72 NATIONAL LAMP WORKS (6) 
SZ OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Nela Park, Cleveland 


Member Society for Electrical Development: ‘‘DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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February 3, 1915. 


The Standard Electric Stove Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Am writing to tell you how much I 
enjoy using an electric stove. 


I was very much enthused with the 
idea of cooking electrically but was rather 
afraid of being disappointed. Your stove, 
however, has even exceeded my expectations 
and I cannot speak too highly of it. I especial- 
ly wish to commend the fireless cooker compart- 
ments. They are both labor and food savers and 
are very economical. The oven bakes a beautiful 
even brown and the heat is more easily regulated 
than in any stove I have ever used. 


The stove appeals to me especially 
from a standpoint of cleanliness; the cooking 
utensils are never blackened and when using the 
fireless cookers the odors and steam are confined, 
making the kitchen more pleasant and sanitary. 


Very cordially yours, 





Toledo, Ohio, 
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CUT NO.1 


tat fe - : 
aoe “Staner, worn outp at the wear was hardly perceptible, and the cleaner was nearly as good as new. (See 


end of 500 hours’ continuous y+ No. 2.) 











An X-ray picture showing the simple construction of the Magic. 


Our One Argument is Quality 


If You are Interested in the Quality of the Appliances You Sell, You Must be Interested in 


“THE MAGIC” 


Trouble-Proof Suction Cleaner 


The MAGIC is easy to sell and it stays sold. You don’t lose all the profits 
on repairs, replacements and trouble-shooting. For the MAGIC is trouble- 
proof—absolutely. It’s allin the motor. The MAGIC has a compensated 
auxiliary winding. This type reduces commutator wear to an irreducible 
minimum. Also it costs nearly twice as much as the motors used on other 
cleaners of comparable size. The special design, and the extra care, finer 
materials and truer testing incorporated in this motor insures you against 
the exasperation and expense of complaints and repairs. 


Here is the Proof 


In an endurance test of continuous operation day and night, between the MAGIC 
and two other well-known cleaners, the commutator of the motor on one of the other 
makes wore down 1/32 of an inch in 150 hours; the commutator on the other was 
worn out at the end of 500 hours. (See cut No. 1.) The commutator on the motor 
of the MAGIC Cleaner showed no perceptible wear after continuous operation for 
3,000 hours. 


And when the MAGIC was stopped at the end of 5,000 hours’ continuous running, 


Investigate the MAGIC critically. Put it through amy test you please. 
The more thoroughly. you investigate, the surer you will be that the 
MAGIC is the o#/y practical cleaner for your central station to handle. 


One central station bought and sold over 1000 of our machines within six 
months. Let us tell you w/y they bought them and 4ow they sell them. 


INNOVATION ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 


585-589 Hudson Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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CUT NO. 2 


The commutator of Magic 
Cleaner, after 5,000 
continuous operation. Wear 
hardly perceptible. 
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Charging Automobiles by the Car Mile 


The Hartford Battery Exchange System as a Solution of the 


F old John D. Rockefeller should come 
to you and say, “Here is a financial 
proposition that wilt pay’ *; if John 

Hays Hammond should say, “Here is a 
mine that will pay”; if Cyrus Curtis 
should say, “‘Here is a magazine that will 
pay,’ —if any of these men, each of whom 
has won fortune many times over, should 
advise you that a certain thing was a 
good business proposition would you take 
a second look? 

A. C. Dunham of Hartford is in that 
expert class. He made the tungsten 
lamp profitable when the rest of us ‘were 
expecting it to wreck the industry. He 
made the controlled flat-rate profitable 
when the present advocates of that sys- 
tem were afraid to look it in the face. 
He has been, for twenty years and more, 
a pioneer profit-maker. And he is an 
old man—almost blind, partly deaf, but 
with a brain as clear as crystal and a 
courage unspotted by the dollar-sign. 
Do not think I speak of Dunham extrava- 
gantly: I merely wish to establish the 
fact (which is not very generally known) 
that this man has a record for doing 
successfully things which others have 
feared to try; that he has commercialized 
and made practical things which others 
considered wholly experimental and 
dangerous. 

The Hartford battery exchange system 
has been in force for two and one-half 
years. It is a success. Two and, one- 
half years from now it will probably be 
common practice. In the meantime, a 
lot of folk will be able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that the scheme is no 
good. But Dunham knows. 

The Hartford battery exchange system 
is a scheme for selling current for electric 
vehicles on a car-mile basis. That is the 
same, approximately, as selling current 


Vehicle Selling Problem 
By Frank B. Rar, Jr 


for lighting on a candle-hour basis. Of 
course, the car-mile basis for vehicle 
charging puts all the grief up to the 
“charger.” The company assumes the 
liability for hills, sand, mud, snow, lack 
of axle-grease and drivers’ ignorance. 
On the other hand, the truck owner will 
pay more per kilowatt-hour for current 





A.C. Dunham, who Devised and 
Made Successful the Hartford Bat- 
tery Exchange System 





on this basis simply to be freed of the 
risks. The company assumes a certain 
gambling chance and assesses its charges 
on that basis. The success or failure of 
the scheme depends wholly upon whether 
the “‘actuary”’ who figures the rate is 
right or wrong. 

After two and one-half years of practi- 
cal experience, the Hartford company is 


content to make the following charges, 
Seale 1 being for batteries exchanged 
without reference to number used or time 
exchanged, and Scale 2 being for batteries 
charged overnight only, though i in emer- 
gency the customer operating under Scale 
2 may secure extra battery exchanges at 
the company’s option:— 


SCALE NO. 1 


Monthly scale of charges under the Edison 
battery service system as furnished by the 
Hartford Electric Light Company, with the 
General Vehicle Company's standard wagons 
and trucks. No charging apparatus or garage 
required: 


750-Pound Wagon 


Fixed charge, per month. $15 

Rate per mile Oto 500 2Ke 

Rate per mile 50lto 750 We 

Rate per mile. ; 751 to 1000 2¢ 

Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 1 6c 
1000-Pound Wagon 

Fixed charge, per month.. $10 


Rate per mile. . Sears Oto 500 3c 
Rate per mile. 501 to 750 2%e 
Rate per mile........ 751to 1000 2%e 


Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 2c 
2000-Pound Wagon 

Fixed charge, per month $30 

Rate per mile........ Oto 500 3%e 


501 to 750 3c 
751 to 1000 24%4c 


Rate per mile. . 
Rate per mile........ 


Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 2c 
4000-Pound Wagon 

Fixed charge, per month. $40 

Rate per mile........ Oto 500 4%e 


Rate per mile....... 
Rate per mile........ 


501to 750 4c 
751to 1000 3%e 


Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 3c 
7000-Pound Truck 
Fixed charge, per month. $50 
Rate per mile........ Oto 500 6c 
Rate per mile... ... 501 to 750 5e 
Rate per mile, in excess of 750 3¢ 
10,000-Pound Truck 
Fixed charge, per month. $60 
Rate per mile... .. Oto 500 Te 


Rate per mile........ 501 to 750 6e 
Rate per mile, in excess of 750 4c 











































































































































































































































































































































































































SCALE NO. 2 


Monthly scale of charges, under the Edison 
battery service system, as furnished by the 
Hartford Electric Light Company; battery 
charged in wagon at night, where the customer 
furnishes charging apparatus on premises ap- 
proved by the Hartford Electric Light Company: 


750-Pound Wagon 
Fixed charge, per month. . $10.50 
Rate per mile.......... Oto 500 24%e 
Rate per mile. ..... . 501lto 750 24c 
Rate per mile.......... 751to 1000 2c 
Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 1%e 
1000-Pound Wagon 
Fixed charge, per month.. $14 
Rate per mile........ . Oto 500 8c 


Rate per mile........ 


501to 750 2l4c 
Rate per mile...... 


751to1000 2%c 


Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 2c 
2000-Pound Wagon 

Fixed charge, per month. $21 

Rate per mile........ . Oto 500 3%e 


Rate per mile........ 501 to 750 3¢_ 
Rate per mile........ 751to 1000 24%c 
Rate per mile, in excess of 1000 2c 


Obviously the simplest form of this 
system calls for uniformity of vehicles 
aud batteries. The Hartford Electric 
Light Company has standardized, for 
the sake of simplicity, General Vehicle 
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and Edison Batteries. The company 
makes the investment in batteries: the 
truck owner buys his General Vehicles 
less batteries. In a sense, it is like the 
modern milk delivery system. Years 
ago, the milkman ladeled out milk from 
the can into the family pitcher: today 
he delivers it in a company-owned bottle. 
Similarly, the present common practice 
is for the lighting company to deliver 
current to the customer’s battery: the’ 
Hartford system delivers the current 
“hottled” in a company-owned battery. 
In other words, the company is selling 
“canned” current instead of “‘loose”’ 
current. 

The contract under which this service 
is rendered calls upon the company to 
supply continuous battery service to the 
customer for propelling General Vehicles 
(from 750-pound wagons to 5-ton trucks) 
upon Scale 1 or Scale 2 above set forth; 
the company to own, maintain, charge 
and install the batteries, and the customer 
to own and maintain the vehicles. 
Charges are based upon the records of a 
company-owned odometer installed on 
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The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Edison Battery Service System. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 





The Hartford Electric Lizht Company, hereafter known as the Company, agrees to furnish the Customer, contin- 
uous Battery service fur ase with General Vehicle Company's trucks, in acvordance with the schedule of rates endorsed 
on the back hereof. All bills shall be rendered monthly and be payable on presentation. 


The Company agrees to own, maintain and supply all batteries necessary for the operation of said trucks. It also 
agrees to charge these batteries, to install and exchange the same. 


The Customer agrees to own and maintain the trucks and to keep them in a reasonable state of repairand properly 


The Customer agrees, for the purpose of installing and exchanging batteries to bring his vehicle to a central loca- 
tion, selected by the Company, where suitable apparatus for the rapid exchange of said batteries shall be maintained by 


the Company. 


fhe Customer agrees that the miles as registered by the odometer, furnished and installed by the Company, shall 
be taken as the correct basis for rendering all bills in accordance with schedule endorsed on the back hereof. 


The Company shall exercise due diligence to see that said Odometers are kept ina state of good repair, and shall 
have the same checked for accuracy when so requested by the Customer. 


The Customer agrees that if, for any reason, the Odometer is not registering, the mileage shall be estimated from 
previous records on same vehicle, until such time as said Odometer can be replaced or repaired, which the Company agrees 


to do at the earliest possible moment. 


The Customer assumes no responsibility for batteries or odometers, except as same may be damaged by accident or 


fire when not under the control of the Company. 


The Company assumes no responsibility for Customer's vehicle by reason of loss due to fire, accident, or other causes. 


; The Company assumes no resposibility for the washing and mechanical care of vehicles, other thana regular inspec- 
tion, of the same, which it will make not oftener than twice per month. 


The Company ‘agrees, at the time of exchanging a discharged for a charged battery, to furnish the vehicle driver 


with a coupon giving the miles which said battery should propel his vehicle. 
charge for cars stalled by reason of exceeding such mileage. 


The Company will make a “towing in" 


The Customer, if desiring to withdraw his vehicle from service, may, for a period of not less than one month, have 


do 
renew the same. 


the charges for Battery Service cancelled, provided advance notice is given the Company, in writing, of his desire so to 
After such suspension of service, the Customer shall give at least three weeks notice in writing of his intention to 


This agreement shall not be binding upon the Company until accepted by it through its proper executive officer, 
and shall not be modified or affected by any promise, agreement or representation by any agent or employee of the 


Company. 


AGREEMENT FOR EDISON BATTERY SERVICE SYSTEM. 


Schedule 1 


The undersigned hereby applies for The Edison Battery Service System, to be used in General Vehicle Co's. trucks. 


Size of Car 


Serial No. 


and agrees to be bound by the terms and conditions of the Company printed herewith, and by the schedule endorsed on 


the back hereof, and to use and pay for such service for a term of 


years from date of installation of said batteries 


in Customer's vehicle, with the privilege of extending this agreement for an additional term of yeare 


Dated 191 


The foregoing application is hereby accepted 
The Hartford Electric Light Company. 
By 


Dat 19] 


Contract Form under which Edison Battery Service is Supplied. This, with Schedule Printed elsewhere 
Gives All Details of the Proposition. 


(Signed) 
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the customer’s machine, and the agrec- 
ment provides against disputes arising 
from the failure of or damage to this 
instrument. When an exchange is made, 
the driver is furnished with a coupon 
showing the number of miles which the 
fresh battery should propel the vehicle 
and in event of this mileage being ex- 
ceeded and the car stalled out of reach 
of the garage a “towing-in” charge is 
made, for it is stipulated that the cus- 
tomer must deliver his car at the central 
garage for battery exchanges. Further 
stipulations in the contract cover the 
inspection, oiling and repair of cars, 
withdrawals of cars from service tem- 
porarily (as in the case of ice cream 
delivery wagons, coal wagons, etc., which 
operate through various seasons), respon- 
sibility for damage to cars or odometers, 
etc. The contractural conditions are 
simply and clearly stated, minus all 
lawyerlike furbelows. I find it character- 
istic of Hartford Company agreements 
that they are understandable to the lay 
mind. 

There are two things to consider in a 
proposition of this sort—its effect upon 
the customer and its effect upon the com- 
pany. In other words; who wins? The 
answer is, both. 

To consider the customer’s side first: 
The battery exchange system reduces 
the customer’s unknown factors to a 
minimum, therefore, it reduces his doubts 
to a minimum, therefore, it makes the 
sale of electric transportation easier. 
The customer buys his car less batteries, 
which means lower investment. If he 
has no garage or available storage space, 
he can be accommodated in the garage of 
the Commercial Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany of Hartford at a charge of $100 a 
year or $8.33 a month for a one-ton truck 
or less. This includes ordinary oiling. 
Washing costs fifty cents; repairs are 
charged for at sixty cents per hour for 
labor and parts are carried in stock; semi- 
monthly inspections by the company are 
made without charge. In brief, the 
customer is relieved of the worry and 
care—he pays a known car-mile rate for 
current and is assured of the minimum 
expense in all other directions. It makes 
no difference to the customer how hard 
the service demanded of the machine. 
He can exchange his batteries once, twice 
or four times a day. He can work his 
car twenty hours in the twenty-four, 
provided only that he gets it back to the 
‘charging station for new batteries when 
the old are exhausted. 

As for the company’s side of the propo- 
sition; the Hartford Company is satisfied 
with its present schedule. Without 
doubt, service is sometimes rendered at 
a loss, but then, insurance companies 
sometimes pay a claim for thousands 
when they have received only a few 
dollars in premiums. The element of 
chance or hazard is not a gamble but a 
proposition in averages. It is known. 


for example, that a vehicle of given size 
and carrying a given load may requir 
50 per cent more energy to cover a giveli 
route under adverse road conditions than 
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Battery Charging Room, Kinsley Street Station, Hartford. 


would be required over the same route 
with every condition favorable. To base 
the charge for battery service upon either 
the ideal or wholly adverse conditions 
would be impractical. The Hartford 
Company estimated its own averages to 
start with and since then has kept such 
careful records that the whole scheme is 
as sound as life insurance—its records 
corresponding to the actuaries’ tables 
upon which you and I pay premiums. to 
the Prudential. 

Similarly, the ratio of batteries to 
vehicles is reduced to an exact figure. 
On January 1, 1912, the company had 14 
vehicles operating under the system; on 
January 1, 1913, 30 vehicles; on January 
1, 1914, 46 vehicles, and today it has 
58 vehicles. Of this last number, 11 are 
750-pound wagons, 22 are 1000-pound 
wagons, 22 are 1-ton trucks, and 3 are 
2-ton trucks. To maintain its exchange 
system, basing expectations on experience, 
the company finds it necessary to pro- 
vide 1.4 batteries per vehicle. 

The wide variety of service given under 
the Hartford system is suggested by the 
reproduction of a full-page newspaper 
advertisement which the company printed 
in its local papers about a year ago. 
Here we find pictures of wagons and 
trucks used to handle coal, milk, groceries 
(wholesale and retail), ice cream, men’s 
furnishings, baked goods, laundry and 
for general expressage and_ trucking. 
Among the most interesting cases is that 
of a 2000-pound wagon owned by W. F. 
Griswold, a dairy farmer located seven 
miles from the charging station. The 
following description of this machine and 





its work appeared recently in The Motor 
Truck: 

“W. F. Griswold has a farm at Rocky 
Hill, seven miles distant. He has nearly 
100 cows and produces more than 1000 
quarts of milk daily, which is distributed 
by two routes in Hartford. The longest 
route was 25 miles, on which was delivered 
about 625 quarts of milk and cream, and 
serving this in the summer three horses 
were used, each making 25 miles for two 
days and resting the third day. In 
winter four horses were used, each pair 
being worked alternate days. On the 
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other route the work was not as hard and 
the animals could be worked fairly 
regularly in summer, and alternated in 
winter, as conditions required. 

“Milk was delivered each day at the 
store of the Boston Branch Grocery, 
which operates the largest number of 
electric wagons in service in Hartford. 
After observing these for a considerable 
period, and learning of the battery ex- 
change system, Mr. Griswold called on 
Manager Thayer and ordered a 2000- 
pound wagon, which was delivered July 
18. This machine has been operated 
each day since delivery, being driven by 
a son of the owner, who was experienced 
in driving gas cars, and each day at noon 
the battery is exchanged. The mileage 
at this season is approximately 25 a day. 

“The young man serves 325 customers, 
which means that many stops. With a 
boy he leaves the farm at 6 o’clock and is 
back by 1:30. A typical load was 22 
cases of 12 quarts, 12 cases of 20 pints, 
in bottles, four 40-quart, one 30-quart 
and two 10-quart cans. This was a total 
of 594 quarts of milk and cream, weigh- 
ing, with the containers, about 2500 
pounds. The wagon is driven under a 
shed at the farm, there not even being a 
garage. 

“During the period of the year when 
the crops are harvested the wagon is 
loaded with produce or fruit and makes a 
second trip to Hartford, this bringing the 
mileage for the extra trip days to 40 or 45, 
but during the winter the route alone is 
covered. The monthly mileage will range 
from 750 to 800 in winter and from 150 to 
200 miles more in the warm weather. 
Since the electric wagon was purchased 
the number of horses used for the farm 
has been reduced from 16 to 10, so the 
machine can be regarded as practically 
replacing six of them. Since the wagon 
has been in use but one delay, for a half 
hour, has been experienced, and the 
driver says that he never could have done 
as well with animals. 





Where the Batteries are Exchanged. 


Two Boys with Cowan Transveyor Truck make Exchanges in less 


than Five Minutes. 
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a time 


These 46 Truck 
ARE ALL 
General Vehicle 
Electrics 
All Are Operated Under 


THE 
e dl 
<dison Battery (@gee 
Service System 


They Are Traveling Over 
Hartiord Streets at the Rate of 


400,000 Miles Per Year 


Every one of these trucks is a 
direct benefit to its owner's business 
money and space saving 
piece of modern machinery which 
you cannot afford to be without 


The Hartford 
Electric Light Co. 











Go. 
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Fac-simile of a Full Page Newspaper Advertisement Showing the Wide Application of the Hartford Battery 


Exchange System. 


Vehicle No Months in Service Miles Run to Feb. 1,1914 
1 5,539 
28 25,241 
16 11,129 
31 23,176 
42 19,538 
17 8,754 
10 6,649 
32 19,851 
8,619 
9,265 
25,897 
14,067 
18,248 
5,204 
3,335 
3,073 
18,922 
1,484 
3,498 
25,584 
16,480 
5,797 
4,943 


The List below Identifies the Cars, Their Length of Service and Gross Mileage. 


Vehicle No. Months in Service 
24 7 


Miles Run to Feb. 1, 1914 
7,728 


8,632 
6,209 
9,399 
12,198 
11,462 
14,625 
21,397 
39,907 
10,649 
16,073 
Not in service 
19,515 
13,034 
3,268 
$1,077 
10,219 
12,629 
3,708 
15,040 
4,160 
21,115 
4,719 





“At 750 miles a month the battery 
service will cost $55, and on a basis of 30 
working days this is a total of $1.83 a day, 
or at 25 miles, approximately 7.33 cents 
a mile.” 

The actual operation of the charging 


department is a technical matter well 
worthy of elaborate description in a 
separate article. Briefly, the Kinsley 
Street station has accommodations for 
charging 37 batteries at once, while the 
Commercial Electric Vehicle Company 
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is equipped to charge at night all batter- 
ies on cars that are there accepted for 
garaging. Battery changing is done by 
two boys, using a Cowan battery truck 
It was originally figured that changes 
would take five minutes, but experience 
shows that exchanges are normally made 
in from two and one-half to three minutes. 
As the station is now equipped, severa| 
hundred exchanges could be made a day 
if the vehicles were brought in on a sched- 
ule so as to avoid congestion. 

Naturally, the records of this system 
are of prime importance, but in Hartford 
all records have been reduced to the 
simplest form. A “daily battery ex- 
change sheet” keeps absolute record of all 
exchanges; an “individual car record” 
keeps account of the performance of each 
machine; a “charge in vehicle” sheet tells 
almost at any hour the condition of 
battery in any car; and a “day sheet” 
summarizes all the above information. 
The operating costs are so kept that exact 
expense of any item may be ascertained 
at any time and for any period. There 
is no guess-work. 

The Hartford battery exchange system 
is designed to relieve the customer from 
all uncertainty and to place the burden 
of variables upon those best able to meet 
and control them. Under this system 
the company says, “It will cost you so 
much per mile to operate your car.” If 
the customer is satisfied to undertake 
electric delivery upon that cost basis the 
deal can be closed without argument and 
—most important—without any chance of 
future misunderstanding or regret. This 
is sound business practice. A building 
contractor engages to erect a_ building 
for a fixed sum: he relieves the owner 
from risk of accident, unfavorable 
weather conditions, waste, mismanage- 
ment, labor difficulty, and every variable 
in the building operation. A life in- 
surance company agrees to pay your 
estate so much money when you die: 
the amount you pay in premiums may be 
more or less than your estate gets, but 
the proposition is definite and the com- 
pany assumes the variables. A street 
railway ora jitney bus agrees to carry you 
an unknown distance for a nickle: it may 
be two blocks or it may be two miles, but 
the seller assumes the variable. You, 
yourself, agree to sell electricity for a 
given price per kilowatt-hour; on some 
kilowatts you obviously lose, on others 
you profit, but you assume the variable. 
There seems to be no good reason why, 
if the rate per car-mile is correctly 
established, the same system should not 
be generally adopted in selling electric 
transportation. It succeeds in Hartford 
under conditions that are about as nearly 
average as one could expect to find. It 
will succeed elsewhere. 


Success is not luck, nor pull, nor a snap, 
but the longest, steadiest, toughest job you 
ever tackled. 


The only failure in this world is the 
quitter. 
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Cart Tail Appliance Campaigns 


How 14,000 Appliances were sold in Eleven Doherty Towns by the Old-Fashioned Methods 


HE huckster is the oldest type of 

merchant. Before stores were 

thought of the huckster or trader 
carried goods on his back from point of 
supply to point of demand. The hawk- 
ing of merchandise, therefore, is an ancient 
and honorable practice. 

One of the most successful of recent 
appliance campaigns had no more modern 
underlying idea than this. It was a 
hawking campaign, pure and simple— 
the oldest and hoariest merchandising 
method of which we have any record. 
It did not succeed by virtue of its essen- 
tial novelty. How, then, did it succeed? 
By personality and enthusiasm, and be- 
cause the original method was and is a 
good method. 

Merchants make a mistake in always 
searching for ‘something different.” 
Freak methods may sometimes be evolved 
and they may succeed because of their 
novelty, but, as a rule, even the plans and 
schemes which at first appear most 
wholly new are but old ideas adapted to 
present conditions. 

Originality is nothing more or less 
than clever plagiarism. 


AST fall, the General Electric Co. 
cooperated with eleven Doherty new 
business departments in a_ whirlwind 
appliance campaign. This campaign re- 
sulted in the immediate sale of 14,000 
appliances, representing a retail value of 
over $50,000. The basic idea was to sell 
from house to house, off the tail of a 
wagon, and to leave the appliances right 
in service. It was the old idea of taking 
the goods to the customer—hawking, if 
you please. 
Allowing for variations which seemed 
desirable in the several localities, the 
plan of campaign was this: Two stand- 


The Denver Cart Tail Appliance Campaign Crew Lined up and Ready for the Day’s Work. 





of a Hundred Generations Ago 
By W. E. Bayarp 


ard appliances were taken as leaders and 
marked at attractive bargain prices. 
The prices were not the same in every 
town, but each bargain was decided upon 
locally to fit conditions. Asa rule, the 
toaster and flat iron were the articles 
selected as leaders. The prices invari- 
ably showed a fair profit over cost. 

The company electric shop or store 
was dressed for a special showing of the 
leading appliances, large piles of them 
being arranged in windows and stacked 
on the floor, to emphasize the impression 
that a huge consignment of goods was 
being closed out in a hurry at bargain 
figures. Elsewhere, space was set aside 
for cooking demonstrations, lectures, 
and the display of heating appliances 
other than the two leaders. The room 
was decorated lavishly, large newspaper 
advertisements were printed, competi- 
tions were inaugurated and all the en- 
thusiasm and excitement possible were 
instilled into both the company em- 
ployees and the public. The whoop-it-up 
spirit was raised to a high pitch and kept 
there. 

Every member of the new business 
force was assigned to this campaign. 
In each case the salesmen weré stimulated 
by competitions among themselves and 
by arousing a spirit of rivalry among the 
eleven properties. The man who made 
the best record each day received a 
special reward. The team that did the 
best work throughout the campaign 
received a bonus. And each separate 
department “‘worked its head off” to 
make a better showing than any other 
department had previously reported, 
and to establish a record which no other 
department could equal. 

The men were all paid, during this 
campaign at least, upon a commission 
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basis, which was a further incentive for 
speed and definite, immediate results. 

The campaigns continued in each town 
one or two weeks, according to the size of 
the community. 


ACH city was divided into sections 

and parceled out to various “‘teams,”’ 
which consisted of two salesmen, a 
driver, a horse and wagonload of flatirons 
and toasters. The two salesmen in each 
team worked both sides of the street, 
going from house to house with toaster 
and iron in hand. They first endeavored 
to sell one or both appliances. outright; 
if this was impossible then they en- 
deavored to sell one appliance; if this was 
impossible then they would leave one 
appliance on trial. Coming out of the 
house, the salesman went to the curb and 
made a chalk mark to guide him in the 
second trip over the territory. If the 
customer had one appliance a mark in 
colored chalk indicated the fact; if she 
had both, another color was used; if she 
was not at home at the time of the first 
call, a mark indicated that; if the article 
was on trial, the chalk told the tale. 
Thus, without wasting any time, the 
man could skim through street after 
street on his call-back trip and know by 
the marks on the curb just what he had 
to do in each house. 

To stimulate the attendance at demon- 
strations the fact was widely advertised 
that every day some appliance would be 
given away free of charge. <As_ the 
visitors entered, each was given a num- 
bered coupon ticket, one-half of which 
was retained and the other half dropped 
into a receptacle prominently placed for 
the purpose. At the conclusion of the 
demonstration, a drawing was held, and 
the holder of the lucky coupon was given 

















These Men Sold 5689 Appliances in 30 Days. 
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her choice of an iron, toaster or grill. 
This insured that those who came would 
remain throughout the demonstration, 
if only on thechance of winning an appli- 
ance. 

In Denver, where the campaign con- 
tinued throughout December until the 
holidays, added zest was given to the 
sale through setting aside a certain per- 
centage of the receipts as a charity fund, 
which fund was donated to the two local 
charities receiving the greatest number 
of votes. The most popular charity 
received 60 per cent of the fund and the 
second most popular the 40 per cent re- 
maining. The fund amounted to close 
to $1000. This amount was charged 
against the cost ef the campaign. In 
Denver also, a veritable vaudeville per- 
formance was “put on” in one of the 
company’s windows, depicting in panto- 
mime the old way and the electric way 
of toasting, ironing, etc. This attracted 
the great crowds of shoppers who throng- 
ed the streets during the pre-holiday 
season. 

Every item of cost that could be 
charged to the sale was entered on the 
debit side. Salesmen’s commissions, 
newspaper advertising, the cost of horses, 
wagons and drivers, the decorations, 
expenses of the demonstrators, and in 
Denver the charity fund—all were set 
against the profits on the appliances. 
There was no self-deception, no saying, 
“Oh, well, we would have had to adver- 
tise in the newspapers anyway, so why 
charge it all to the special demonstra- 
tion?”’ The accounts were kept just as 
a retail merchant keeps accounts, by 
entering everything against the sale that 
the sale deserved. 


RACTICALLY every one of the 

eleven towns showed a direct cash 
profit on its campaign. Those that did 
not had very bad weather as valid ex- 
cuse, for it is obvious that house-to-house 
peddling cannot be done efficiently against 
hard weather, nor will the public attend 
demonstrations except under reasonably 
decent climatic conditions. 

Exact figures on the sale are not avail- 
able because many appliances were placed 
on trial and sales directly traceable to 
the demonstration are still being made. 
Isolated figures, however, are available. 
There were 14,000 appliances actually 
sold before January Ist. Total receipts 
from the number sold amounted, in round 
figures, to $50,000, and the connected load 
represented about 8000 kw. distributed 
among present customers in eleven towns. 

The biggest individual success was 
scored by Denver with a total of 5689 
actual appliances—and this in a city 
which has for several years been con- 
sidered as “‘saturated.””’ Next comes 
Toledo, with sales of 2504 appliances 
placed and 2129 actually sold. 

Toledo’s success is quite unique. The 
General Electric appliance sale lasted 
ten days and was participated in by 
exactly twenty salesmen—making an 
average of 106 appliances per man for the 


ten-day period, or over 1014 appliances 
per manaday. This sale ran from Tues- 
day, December Ist, through Saturday, 
December 12th. Then, on the following 
Monday, December 14th, a second sale, 
this time of Westinghouse electric ware, 
was undertaken and run through Decem- 
ber 24th. The second campaign resulted 
in the sale of 1114 appliances—no trials 
and no come-backs, all cash or charged. 
Toledo’s total, therefore, was 3243 actual 
appliance sales or 162 appliances per 
man. The money value of these actual 
sales was $9996. Mr. A. K. Young, the 
new business manager of the Toledo 
Railways & Light Company, offers that 
as a mark for ambitious appliance sales- 
men to shoot at. 

It is not to be supposed that the cam- 
paign resulted in the sale of irons and 
toasters only. George Williams, super- 
visor of new business departments for 
Henry L. Doherty & Company says:— 

“One notable feature of the campaign 
was the variety of appliances sold, at 
least a quarter of the entire number 
being appliances that heretofore have 
not had a ready sale. 

“Wherever the campaign has been 
completed it has greatly stimulated 
appliance sales of all kinds ever since. 

“The appliances sold were grills, water 
heaters, ranges, radiators, soldering irons, 
samovars, percolators, hotel toasters, 
heating pads, chafing dishes, grids, disc 
stoves, glue pots, and tailors’ irons. 

“Many contractors who retail appli- 
ances in these towns, state that the cam- 
paigns have reflected favorably in their 
sales also.’”’ 

This statement of the variety of goods 
sold is borne out by Toledo’s figures, 
which show that the average amount of 
ach =sale was $3.05, although both 
toasters and irons sold at $2.75 apiece. 

At the beginning of this article I said 
that success was due to personality and 
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enthusiasm. The towns which had bi: 
successes were the towns where the ne\ 
business management is on its toes, kee: 
to grasp every opportunity, undismayei 
by trifling or imaginary set-backs and 
imbued with the do-it-now-and-get-it 
done spirit. Men like = Stannard, 
Kennedy and Gentry in Denver, like 
Young and Blanchard in Toledo, keep 
their sales force going at top speed not by 
driving but by leading, encouraging, 
vitalizing and everlastingly believing in 
themselves, the proposition and the men. 

Behind the local force, however, was 
the personality of the General Electric 
Company’s “campaign managers” who 
“staged” the eleven campaigns and who 
started them with the vim and gusto which 
made the whole proposition such a notable 
success. Every man in the organization 
“hands it to these campaigners” as the 
men to whom primarily the credit belongs 
of taking a four-thousand-year-old-selling 
scheme and making it a winner in war- 
time. 


Ohio New Business Men 


HE March meeting of the committee 
on new business cooperation of the 
Ohio Electric Light Association will meet 
in Dayton on Wednesday, March 17th. 
Chairman T. F. Kelly, sales manager 
of the Dayton Light & Power Company, 
and Jovian statesman for Ohio, has ar- 
ranged a banquet and rejuvenation that 
evening. Frank M. Tait, past president 
of the N. E. L. A., will act as toastmaster 
and it is expected that every prominent 
electric man in the state will be present. 
On the day preceding the new business 
meeting there will be held a meeting of 
those interested in the development of 
industrial electric heating with the idea 
of forming a permanent organization to 
assist in the development of this class of 
business, both from engineering and 
commercial standpoints. 


Demonstration Booth in the Denver Gas and Electric Light Company’s Display Room, Showing 
How Popular Interest was Caught and Held. 
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A Timely “Teaser” Campaign 


Utah Light & Traction Company Takes Advantage of Transcontinental Travel 
and Inaugurates Clever Advertising Scheme 


Te Utah Light & Traction Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign for 

the installation of Type C Mazda lamps 

for exterior and interior lighting pur- 
poses. The company feels that this is 
an opportune time to make a special drive 
for this class of business, in view of the 
fact that in the very near future large 
numbers of tourists will be visiting their 


To Sell Type C Units 


the residence district a special proposition 
of $12.50 has been made on a 400-watt 
unit installed complete in the same 
manner. Low maintenance cost is being 
urged as one of the strong points in its 
favor for exterior illuminating purposes. 
The campaign has been supported by 
one of the strongest advertising cam- 
paigns ever conducted in the city. It was 
inaugurated by four “teaser” ads, which 


and Sunday newspapers, one of which 
also appears herewith. On Monday 
morning every merchant in the city 
received a letter from the commercial 
department of the company enclosing a 
reproduction of the ad in the Saturday 
and Sunday’s papers, telling him the 
purpose of the campaign and advising 
that a representative of the company 
would call upon him to explain the pro- 





Two Merchants! 














Two Merchants! 


Start on a Journey!! 















Two Merchants! 
Start on a journey! 
They are joined by others!! 








“These Three Teaser Advertisements and the One Shown below were Run on Consecutive Days in All Salt Lake City Newspapers to Pique Curiosity and Develop 


Interest in the Real Announcement which Followed. 


city on their way to the Panama Exposi- 
tion. In order to create a favorable 
impression for the city on these visitors, 
it is argued that the commercial district 
should be brilliantly illuminated at night. 

The campaign is being built upon the 
slogan “Trade Follows the Light,” and 
it is the company’s object through its 
advertising and through the personal 
work of its representatives to educate the 
merchants to the fact that a brilliantly 
lighted store and store front is the hall- 
mark of the progressive merchant. The 
Type C Mazda seemed to offer an unusual 
opportunity to obtain a_ considerable 
increase in revenue at only a nominal 
outlay for installation on the part of the 
merchant, special fixtures and glassware 
having been developed by the manufac- 
turers to meet this situation which can 
be installed at a reasonable cost. 

The electrical contractors of the city 
are cooperating with the company and 
have made a special proposition of $16.25 
for a 750-watt unit complete with globe 
and fixture and a chain supporting 
bracket, including 10 feet of conduit and 
the labor necessary to connect to the 
nearest circuit. For outlying stores in 


were run in each of the four daily news- 
papers, illustrations of which accompany 
this article. These advertisements oc- 
cupied 8-inch double column space. 
They were followed by an 18-inch 5- 
column advertisement in the Saturday 
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Every Merchant! 




















See next page” 


position more fully. It was not expected 
that these advertisements would result 
in many direct sales, but it was hoped 
that they would stimulate an interest 
among the merchants and serve as intro- 
ductions to the company’s representa- 
tives. Much to the company’s surprise, 
however, many telephone inquiries de- 
veloped and the representatives learned 
on calling that numerous prospects had 
decided to install lamps. 

The 90-inch advertisements were 
followed in the middle of the week by 
60-inch ads outlining a special $16.25 
offer. These, in turn, were followed by 
a mailing card giving a list of 60 well- 
known and progressive merchants who 
were using Type C Mazdas. Another 
60-inch ad followed in the daily papers 
driving home the slogan ““Trade Follows 
the Light”; then a 48-inch ad appeared, 
outlining the special proposition for 
neighborhood stores in the outlying dis- 
tricts, and then a final mailing card was 
sent to all prospects. This advertising 
campaign is being continued during the 
months of March and April. 

One of the first results of the campaign 
was the organization of the merchants 
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The Lamp That's to Modernize Soy ee ag 
YOUR Store Front, Mr. Merchant! 
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The Brilliant--the Economical—the Type C MAZDA! 
TRADE FOLLOWS THE LIGHT! 








And this—Merchants all!—is the opening gun of a big community-wide campaign by which we hope 
to achieve two things—the better lighting of Salt Lake’s business district and the develop- 
ment of a greater volume of business for every Salt Lake merchant who adopts the Type C. Mazda. 


“ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYTHING” a) 





UTAH LIGHT.sTRACTION CO} gi 


7 
Ask your electrical contractor about Type C Mazda Installations, or A, 
call Ma.n 32, Commercial Department, Utah Light & Traction Co. 
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This Illustration Omits to Show the Fine Print" Argument, but it Givestthe| Effect=of the 90-inch Climax 
of the Utah Campaign. 





on upper Main Street for the purpose of 
inaugurating a system of special street 
lighting for that portion of the business 
district, they having been brought to a 
realization that the lower Main Street, 
Broadway, and State Street merchants 
had attracted a considerable portion of 
the business to that section by their 
progressive and liberal use of electric 
lighting for exterior purposes. Arrange- 
ments were made by these merchants to 
introduce into the legislature, which is in 
session, a bill revising the present statute 
governing the creation of special lighting 
improvement districts, and providing for 
the assessment of the cost against the 
property benefited, the present statute 
having been found not to be in harmony 





with the other state laws governing the 
assessment and collection of special taxes. 

It is too early to predict completely 
the exact results of the Type C campaign, 
but so far they have been very gratifying. 
The advertising campaign was prepared 
by the Hubbard Gillham Advertising 
Agency which handles the traction com- 
pany’s advertising publicity. 

Once in a while a fish will jump into the 
boat but usually you have first to send down 
a bit of enticing bait, and then play him 
carefully to land him. 


The good will of a business is the sum of 
the good will enjoyed by all of the em- 
ployees. 
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101 Selling Suggestions 


NDER the title, “101 Successfu! 

Selling Suggestions,” the Society 
for Electrical Development has issued a 
56-page booklet containing 101 of the 
“Dollar Ideas” which have appeared in 
Electrical Merchandise during the past 
few months. 

In announcing the booklet, the Society 
says, 

“Tt is not necessary to tell anyone how 
important—how valuable—this collec- 
tion of sales suggestions is to any man 
who is selling something electrical. It 
will put you immediately, in possession 
of the methods that really win business. 
You can readily adapt the splendid ideas 
to your own particular problems. 

“This book is entirely different from 
anything ever published before. It is 
written by men who have achieved re- 
markable success in the management of 
selling campaigns.” 

The suggestions include ideas on adver- 
tising, window displays, handling of com- 
plaints, display-room sales, out-of-office 
demonstrations, electric signs, salesmen’s 
self-helps and odd applications of elec- 
tricity. The electrical dealer and con- 
tractor will find that most of the sugges- 
tions are applicable to his retail merchan- 
dising problems as well as to the central- 
station sales room. 


New Commercial Section Chairman 
L. CALLAHAN, who was elected 


. chairman of the Commercial Section 

at the last convention of the N. E. L. A., 
offered his resignation at an executive 
committee meeting of the Section which 
was held in Chicago, February 13th. 
Mr. Callahan’s resignation was due to the 
fact that he has left the Byllesby organi- 
zation and joined the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, and the rules of the 
Section require that the chairman must 
be a Class B member. Mr. Callahan’s 
resignation was accepted with regret and 
Douglas Burnett was elected to serve the 
unexpired term. Ernest A. Edkin was 
elected vice chairman to fill the vacancy 
caused by this promotion. 

The resolutions adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee were as follows: 

“Whereas: Mr. E. L. Callahan, chair- 
man of the Commercial Section of the 
National Electric Light Association, has 
so changed his business affiliations as 
to become ineligible to the office of chair- 
man, from which position he has today 
resigned. Therefore be it 

‘*Resolved by the members of the said 
Executive Committee, acting on behalf 
of the members of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, that Mr. Callahan’s resignation be 
accepted with extreme regret; and further- 
more be it 

**Resolved, that we spread upon the 
minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee held this date this expression 
of appreciation of his untiring efforts 
during his administration in furthering 
and developing the work of the Sec- 
tion.” 
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Decorative Lighting Post Bargain 


Brooklyn Edison Company Undertakes Unique Special Sale and Makes It a Success 


T took the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany two years to sell 300 decorative 
light posts. It took them 24 days to 

to sell 195 of the same posts. The dis- 
crepancy between the two figures con- 
stitutes an interesting study in the psy- 
chology of special sales. 

Prior to February Ist, 1915, the com- 
pany sold a standard design of 5-light 
post, which they trade-named_ the 
“Brighter-Brooklyn”’ post, at prices rang- 
ing from $60 to over $100, installed. 
Each sale required a special estimate, as 





300 BRIGHTER ERLE 


mA 





$48 Per Post CompLete 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 


N a special effort to bring before merchants, clubs, 
banks, churches and theaters the possibilities of the 
Brighter Brooklyn Post as a distinctive means of out- 

door i‘lumination, the Edison Electric iiuminating Com- 
pany of Brooklyn offers, during February only, 300 Posts 
erected complete, ready to light, at a price of $48.00 each; 
payable, if desired, $8.00 at time of signing contract and 
$10.00 a month for four months. 


This offer is open to any individual or organization occupying 


premises along the lines of the Company's service mains 


Progressive merchants have found in the Brighter Brooklyn 
Post an eflective, up-to-date and economical method of ad 
vertising, and hundreds of these “silent salesmen” are now 
scattered throughout every section of Brooklyn 


If mterestec J in this exceptional offer 


WRITE OR PHONE NEAREST EDISON OFFICE 


Edison Electric INuminating Co. of Brooklyn 
360 Pearl Street 


884 Broadway 1308 Fulton Street S114 Fifth Avenue 
Seo pte ave Yow Nevtrent 4 atk Rent ign 


Telephone Main 8000 (Connecting all Branches) 











The Original Newspaper Advertisement of the 
“Brighter Brooklyn” Posts which Ran Two Succes- 
sive Sundays in All Brooklyn Newspapers. 


the cost of installation varied with the 
location of the post and the condition of 
the street. After the salesman had per- 
suaded a prospective customer that he 
ought to adopt post lighting in front of 
his establishment, it was necessary to 
wait until an estimate could be prepared; 
or if the salesman was alive and the pro- 
position promising, the estimate was made 
up in advance. The fact that there was 
no established price led to endless bicker- 
ing and bargaining, especially in the 
Jewish districts where this form of display 
lighting is most popular. 

On February Ist, it was announced that 
posts would be sold, complete and ready 
to light, for a special price of $48. The 
announcement was made by means of an 
inexpensive folder which was enclosed 
with all bills excepting those addressed 
to residences and apartment houses. 





With the folders was also enclosed a 
return post card bearing request for a 
salesman to call and blank space for actual 
orders. 

This announcement was followed by 
insertions in all of the Brooklyn papers 
of a 3-column 101%-inch advertisement 
on two successive Sundays. The rest of 
the work was done by six salesmen. 

One publicity feature, however, must 
not be overlooked. It is a part of the 
Brooklyn company’s advertising policy 
to supply the newspapers with adequate 
information for news stories, and where 
practicable, with photographs to illus- 
trate these stories. This resulted, in the 
case of the post campaign, in their receiv- 
ing good reading notices in seven papers, 
these “write-ups” ranging from several 
inches to almost a column in length. As 
indicating the care with which the pub- 
licity material is “fed” to the reporters, 
in one case it was pointed out that the 
erection of “Brighter Brooklyn’ posts 
led to increased street traffic. The 
reporter who took the “story” verified 
this fact and so stated in his article after 
counting the number of passers-by and 
on streets with and without posts. This 
article gave a strong “boost” to the best 
argument the company advanced in favor 
of this class of lighting as a means of 
attracting trade. 

Only six salesmen were engaged in the 
campaign and these men did all the sales 
work in addition to their regular terri- 
torial duties. Mr. T. I. Jones, sales- 
manager of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, stated that so far as he could deter- 
mine the men spent less than an hour and 
a half a day on this special work: the rest 
of the men’s time was required to keep up 
the standard routine. On this estimate, 
which is very accurate, it is evident that 
only a little over one man-hour per post 





was spent in argument and in handling 
all the details of securing the name on the 
dotted line, filling out and having signed 
the deferred-payment agreement where 
used, and completing the formalities 
necessary to get from the city the permit 
for erection. 





Mr. Goldstein, the Brooklyn Salesman whose Terri- 
tory Includes the Jewish District and whose Success 
as a “Postman” Has Been Marked 


This is something of a record. The 
proposition, while reduced to simplest 
terms before presentation, required a 
certain amount of explanation. In the 
matter of maintenance, for example, it 
had to be explained that this is done by 
the company only at an extra price and 
under special agreement. The charge 
for maintenance service, which includes 


A Street in the Brownsville District of Brooklyn, Showing the ‘‘Brighter Brooklyn” Post Lighting Installed 
before a New Block of Stores. 
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This Trade Marks as Guarantee of Excellence on Goods Electrical. 


alll ul 


NOW is the time 


This is the time of the year when G-E 
Twin Glowers can be sold readily. They 
are good “new business” for both you and 
the Central Station. The G-E Twin ‘ 
Glower is the most satisfactory low-priced | 
luminous radiator on the market. It is 
clean, safe, portable, practical, efficient 
and the retail price is only 








Six Dollars 


It can be attached to any lamp socket 
and therefore is ready for use anytime, 





; the 
anywhere—in the bathroom, nursery, sew- bro 
ing room, bedroom, etc. aa 

This handy, little heater is attractive a 
in appearance, healthful, durable—and at mal 
a popular price, has all the elements of rt 
quick salability. hov 

pen 

e unc 

The G-E Twin tio 
Glower Radiator rs 

or 

Is the natural, inevitable, logical addi- "7 
tion to your heater business; the high tha 
nickel finish, glowing units, “sunshiny” a 
heat make a good selling display: show wa 
these G-E Twin Glowers in your win- = 
dows at this opportune season— goods ‘ 
well displayed are half sold. 7 
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General Electric Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 
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others. 


COMPLETE 





COST OF LIGHTING 
Four lamps lighted from dusk to 
midnight, one lamp from dusk to 
dawn every night, including Sun- 


| 360 Pearl Street 
| days, for $6.50 « month. 


as — 








“BRIGHTER BROOKLYN” 
EXTENDED ONE MONTH 


OWING to the unprecedented demand for the “Brighter Brooklyn” Lamp 
Post during February, we have decided to extend the sale throughout March 
at the special price of $48.00 per post, erected complete; payable, if desired, 
$8.00 at time of signing contract and $10.00 a month for four months. 
Hundreds of Brooklynites took advantage of this exceptional offer during February, sign 


ing contracts for from one to eleven posts. Orders were received from Department Stores 
Theaters, Banks, Real Estate Operators, Garages, Restaurants, Butchers, Confectioners and 


A few of the well-known enterprises which, within the past month, have adopted this distinc 
tive and economical means of advertising follow: 


NAME. BUSINESS POSTS. , NAME BUSINESS POSTS. 
$8.00 Down Joseph Michaels, Furniture, 11 | M. Cohen, Builder, 3 | 
Frank Melville, Jr., Rival Shoes, 2 | Concord Theater, Theater, 4 | 
7 James E. Bristol, suawarent, 4 Norwood Theater, Theater 3 | 
Williameburgh Savings Bank, Bank, 5 | Arion Hall, Hall, 2 | 
$10.00 a Month —— Bank. 3 | John Clark Estate, Real Estete, 2 | 
D. lsacowits, Builder, 3 | Parkvale Realty Co., Apartments 2 } 
‘a It will pay you to compare the attractive publicity that may be obtained through the instal | 

ross 


lation of a “Brighter Brooklyn” Post in front of your premises with the amount of adver- | 
tising of other types obtainable for a similar expenditure. 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. OF BROOKLYN 
884 Broadway 
Telephone 8000 Main (Connecting all Offices) 


POST SALE 


1308 Fulton Street 5114 Fifth Avenue 








The Five-column, Eight-inch Follow-up Advertisement in the Papers which Announced the Continuance of 


the Sale through the 


the washing of globes and replacing of 
broken glassware, is $1.50 per month. 
The lamps are supplied free, in accordance 
with the company’s policy with regard 
to all 100-watt tungsten lamps. In the 
matter of city permits, this is simple 
routine and is handled without charge 
through the company’s permit bureau; 
however, each permit must state specif- 
ically the location of each post and the 
customer in securing the permit must 
understand and agree to certain restric- 
tions. Hence, it can be seen that the 
work involved in each sale is considerable, 
and the fact that the men averaged only 
about an hour per post sold, speaks well 
for the men, but especially it speaks for 
the proposition. 

It is the clearest evidence obtainable 
that efficiency in sales effort has its foun- 
dation in the clarity and appeal of the 
proposition. The Brooklyn proposition 
was clean-cut. There were no confusing 
conditions, no legal rigamarole about the 
orders or agreements, no waiting for 
estimates or permits or approvals. “Buy 
this post for $48—%8 cash and $10 per 
month—sign here.”” That was the whole 
thing. The fact that the price was a 
bargain price had its effect, but the 
amount of the price concession was of less 
importance than the fact that the com- 
pany made a definite concession and 
reduced the proposition to eleven words. 

From the standpoint of the company, 
this bargain sale of posts is the most 
desirable possible business. The com- 
pany lost nothing on the original cost: 
shrewd buying and close installation 
estimating took care of that. And the 
selling cost, as has been explained, was 
insignificant. The income, at $6.50 per 
post, amounts to $15,210 per annum on 
the 195 posts. This rate is for burning 
all five 100-watt lamps from dusk until 


Month of March. 


midnight and one 100-watt lamp from 
midnight until dawn. 

The lesson to be learned from this sale 
—there is always a lesson in any commer- 
cial venture for the man who has the eye- 
sight and the will to read it—can be sum- 
med up this way: There was a de- 
finite inducement, a simple proposi- 
tion, a well-planned and carefully exe- 
cuted advertising propaganda, a “man 
behind” who insists upon immediate 
concrete results, and a live, hustling, 
loyal sales force that could and would 
work at high speed to ‘“‘make good.” 


Commercial Section Membership 
Booming 


OHN G. Learned, chairman of the 

membership committee of the Com- 
mercial Section of the N. E. L. A., added 
256 members to the rolls between Janu- 
ary 1 and February 15. 

The membership committee’s plans are 
very comprehensive and it is expected 
that not less than 3000 names will be on 
the Commercial Section membership list 
before the June convention. In this 
connection the following notice has been 
issued by the N. E. L. A.:— 

“In view of the fact that the Commer- 
cial Section annual dues of $2.50 have 
been waived from and after January 1, 
1915, it seems timely to bring the follow- 
ing to your attention: 

“All Commercial Section members in 
good standing, as of last year, are con- 
sidered as continuing their affiliations. 
Upon payment of 1915 Class B dues they 
will be sent all additional Salesman’s 
Handbook sheets, as issued during 1915. 

“Class B members desiring to affiliate 
with the Commercial Section and to 
receive the Salesman’s Handbook, are 
requested to note in the space provided 
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on the regular bill for dues that they 
desire the Salesman’s Handbook, and this 
will be taken by Headquarters as notice 
of such affiliation. 

“Such new members will be sent the 
complete present edition of the Salesman’s 
Handbook on receipt of dues, and also the 
additional loose-leaf sheets for same, 
issued quarterly. 

“In remitting for Class B dues, Com- 
mercial Section members of last year 
desiring to change to another section and 
receive other than the Commercial Sec- 
tion Handbook, will tender their resigna- 
tions from the Commercial Section, as 
they are eligible to membership in but 
one section during the calendar year.” 





~ 
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Systematic Window ‘Trimming 


Narragansett Lighting Company Adopts Fixed Policy toward its Display Window and 


HE display windows of the Narra- 
gansett Lighting Company of 
Providence are among the most 

continuously notable in the electrical 
field, and for three very simple reasons :— 
They are employed methodically; they 
are trimmed carefully, and they are pro- 
vided with ample facilities for success. 
The unmethodical use of windows is no 
more to be commended than unmethodi- 
cal bookkeeping or unmethodical boiler 
stoking. Haphazard window trims are 
no better than haphazard engineering or 
haphazard financing. Inadequate facili- 
ties for window display are no more to 
be excused than inadequate facilities for 
hanging electric signs or inadequate 
facilities for sending out the monthly 
bills. Too few electrical merchants— 
either central stations or dealers—realize 
the importance of these truths. 

To speak of the facilities first: I have 
seen the “property” room of Marshall 
Field’s window-trimming department in 
Chicago, where are stored draperies, fur- 
nishings, statuary, background paint- 
ings and miscellany worth close to one 
hundred thousand dollars. This stock 
of window-trimming accessories did not 
seem excessive, for Marshall Field’s is 
a mercantile establishment and we expect 
them to have adequate facilities for 
trimming windows effectively. But when, 
in Providence, I saw $500 worth of silk 
velour in stock which was used exclusively 
in window trimming, I was completely 
dumfounded. Perhaps five electrical 
merchandising establishments in the 
country have such a quantity of window 
drapery—I doubt it. On top of this, in 
Providence they have perhaps $1500 in 
other essentials, such as standards, plate- 
glass shelving, display card frames, 
tabarets and similar fittings. 

Window equipment comprises the kit 
of tools of the window trimmer, just as a 
screw driver and pliers are the tools of the 
wireman or a slide rule and a sheet of 
cross-section paper are the tools of the 
engineer. To expect a window trimmer 
to evolve an attractive and compelling 
display from a roll of crepe tissue is about 
on a par with expecting the electrical 
worker to whittle conduit plugs out of a 
piece of two-by-four. It can be done, 
certainly, but why handicap the work or 
the workman? 


O the basis of the Providence success 
iJ is the fact that they have the equip- 
ment from which to fashion good window 
trims. The value of this material is 
quickly apparent when one understands 
the method of its employment. 

The Providence windows are super- 
vised or designed by A. H. Allcott, appli- 


Scores Big Success 


By S. F. MEetcHer 

ance sales manager. He has installed a 
fresh display each week during 1913—52 
displays. And he is a very busy man 
aside from this particular work, so it is 
evident that he has a system. This is 
the system :— 

In the first place, he determines what 
appliances will fit best with the season, 
or what timely motif can best be utilized. 
The various holidays, nationally adver- 
tised reductions in prices of lamps or other 
current-consumers, local events such as 
food fairs, and all similar occasions are 
vanvassed. If nothing topical offers, the 





7 
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A window that added fifty portables to the lines by 
changing oil lamps into electrics. 


most immediately available appliance 
is selected. 

The pictures show that, as a rule, the 
displays are limited toa single appliance 
table lamps one week, bed lamps another 
week, oil-lamp adapters a third week and 
so on. Few of the displays are miscel- 
laneous in character, and even these have 
an underlying suggestion of unity of pur- 
pose, asin the case of the “hot-weather- 
conveniences” window herewith illus- 
trated. This simplicity has a double 
purpose. It enables the single subject to 
be thoroughly presented, and it eliminates 
complications both in the display and in 
the planning of the display. This last is 
important. A professional window trim- 
mer, whose whole time and_ thought 
are given to this single work, does not 
have to economize in ideas: the appliance 
salesman, to whom window trimming is 
an added task, must set limits to his am- 
bition and aim to infuse “‘the punch” into 
his trims at the least expense of energy. 

Mr. Allcott, when he has selected his 
basic idea, proceeds to establish the 
“center” of his display. All—or practi- 
cally all—of his windows are built around 
a central feature. The best recognized 
practice in window-dressing today is to 


work out from a center-piece, for this is 
the best way to organize and unify such a 
display, and to make it more quickly and 
thoroughly digestible to the mind and eye 
of the average passer-by. The Liggett 
chain of stores, in which the greatest 
dependence is put upon the value of good 
window displays, and which uses the art 
of window-dressing to a high degree of 
efficiency, carries out the plan of the 
center-piece to a very notable extent in 
every one of their windows. Recently, 
while investigating the toilet article field, 
I noted this fact very carefully, and the 
way that the center-piece plan tended to 
make even the smallest display ‘‘own” 
the largest window with all kinds of goods 
crowded in as is usual in the typical large- 
city drugstore window. I mention this 
phase of the matter at length because it is 
important, and because the Providence 
Company has so thoroughly grasped this 
secret of a good window. 

With a center-piece relevant to the 
main idea of the window, you can’t very 
well spoil that window if you try. No 
matter how much stuff you tumble into 
it, it will have a sort of unity in spite of 
you, and every passer-by will take away 
from the most casual glance some measure 
of the message you consciously or un- 
consciously try to convey. Let us illus- 
trate this fact by means of the windows 
shown in the cuts. In the cut entitled 
“hot weather conveniences” note that 
there is a central motion display, not 
much, just a flag being blown by a fan 
motor, but still enough to attract a great 
deal of passing attention, and the appli- 
ances are so arranged that you can 
pick out the hot-weather conveniences at 
a glance. 

The cut of the tungsten lamp display 
plainly» works out from the center. So 
does the oil-lamp adapter display, the 
center-piece being a revolving “‘mysto” 
platform. The center-piece in the dis- 
play of portable lamps is a price-card, the 
most elemental of center-pieces, but an 
effective one withal. The display of bed 
lamps not only works out from the 
center, but it works in to the center- 
piece, which illustrates another principle. 
The Providence Company strives to have 
either some sort of motion display, from a 
mystery-revolving table to a demonstra- 
tor of vacuum sweepers, or some attrac- 
tive still-life feature which will suggest 
the article or articles on display in actual 
use such as grouping these bed lamps 
around a real bed with a doll in it. 

The principle of bisymmetric balance 
is another feature of these displays. 
Allcott states that he makes a cardinal 
object of his display to balance every 
object in the window one against thie 
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other. If a frying pan stands six inches 
away from the left hand corner, there 
must be a corresponding one placed six 
inches away from the right hand corner. 
Of course this is mechanical. There is 
a much higher type of balance known as 
“occult balance’”—not actual balancing, 
but implied balance secured by subtly 
grouping masses about the occult center. 
Of course, one hardly expects such subtle 
and advanced artistry to be generally 
embodied in an appliance window lay- 
out, but some of the more serious window 
trimmers attain it. 


HE Providence people don’t work 

out their windows haphazardly or 
atrandom. Mr. Allcott sits down with a 
scrap-book full of photos of the company’s 
window “properties” in front of him and 
sketches out his idea. This book of 
“props” is a mighty good suggestion for 
any ambitious window trimmer to keep 
on hand, since it readily suggests the kind 
of furniture and decorations that would 
go well in any given display; it helps the 
trimmer to build in his mind a conception 
of the finished window, and it enables him 
to get a satisfactory result with a mini- 
mum of time and attention. 

It is well worth while to mention the 
various “‘properties” or equipment that 
the Providence Company keeps con- 
stantly on hand, since they suggest the 
scope and possibilities of window-dressing. 
Hard wood parquetry floors specially de- 
signed and the only ones of their kind 
in the city, have been laid in the windows. 
There are kept in stock a number of 
pieces of silk velour of exact fit and in 
different colors to cover this floor and 
other velours cut and finished for back- 
grounds hung by ordinary curtain rings. 
In addition the company has available 
plateaus, metal, mahogany and plaster 
pedestals, some of them illuminated: 
some imported marble pedestals; haber- 


Providence they sell lamps right out of the window. 





The price-tag is a vital feature in any successful “‘selling’ window. In 
¢ This would not happen 
if the goods were not plainly priced. 


dashery stands for the display of little 
boudoir lamps, much the same as you 
would display hats in a milliner’s window, 
glass shelves for appliance displays, 
baskets of illuminated flowers of all kinds, 
horns of plenty for Christmas and Thanks- 
giving windows, piano bowls for indirect 
lighting, nickel-plated and mahogany 
trays upon which to display chafing 
dishes, toast racks to show toast in con- 
nection with the display of electric 
toasters, egg cups, salt shakers and condi- 
ment vessels to be used in the displaying 
in a life-like manner of egg cookers, and a 
great variety of motion display devices 
such as aeroplanes, auto-racing toys, 
railway sets, electric fountains, a “mysto” 
table, ete. Other displays include an 
electric city, showing church with illumi- 
nated cross, a little hothouse with vege- 
tables, a yard with trees and lighted birds, 
fruit, animals, clowns, Santa Clauses, etc. 
Then there is a street scene, showing a 
park and trolley running around it, pond 
in center, statue of boy scout, miniature 
magnetite arcs, and effect of lighted ares 
in distance. 

The company is keen to take advantage 
of every opportunity. For instance, if a 
manufacturer runs a feature display in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Providence 
people will dress up their window to 
correspond, and run a newspaper ad of 
their own to boot. One of the company’s 
window displays showed a miniature 
electric vehicle parade, which attracted 
upwards of 10,000 people. Another time 
they ran a moving picture show in the 
window, using the Westinghouse film, 
“Mrs. Thrifty,” and the General Elec- 
tric film, “Every Husband’s Oppor- 
tunity.” 

As for results, of course one cannot 
claim to check window results with abso- 
lute definiteness. But you can check the 
results of a week in which some appliance 
has been featured against the results of 
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previous weeks when it has not been so 
featured. And you can trace greatly 
increased momentum in the annual sales 
of all appliances. And you can trace 
sales right out of the window. 

For example, by playing up the electric 
adapter in the windows, 50 oil lamps were 
converted into current consumers. This 
result could be traced directly to the in- 
fluence of the window display. In a 
percolator window there was a card which 
offered one dollar off on any old coffee pot 
turned in for a percolator. A percolator 
was whirled about on the mystery plat- 
form, and the old pots, as fast as they were 
brought in, were intermingled with the 
percolators in the window to point the 
contrast. This window sold 12 percola- 
tors direct. Mr. Allcott says that he has 
sold portables right out of the window, 
like so many neckties, time and time 
again. 

The Providence Company held a pop 
corn party one Saturday in February or 
March. The display consisted of a 
revolving table run by an 8 horse-power 
motor. For a week pop corn was popped 
in the store on the grill which was being 
featured, and a cornucopia of fresh popped 
corn was given to everybody who entered 
the store to pay a bill, or for any other 
purpose. On Saturday afternoon, five 
boys were placed in the window, each one 
equipped with a corn popper, and set to 
work showing one of the manifold possi- 
bilities of the electric grill. During the 
week, the company’s newspaper ads had 
been in the nature of an invitation to the 
people to bring their children around to 
participate in the popcorn party, and 
about 250 of them were served with pop- 
corn in the store. As result of this store 
and window drive, 60 grills were sold. 

The company sold 130 electric radiators 
during the year out of 150 originally 
procured. A large share of this rather 
remarkable business is directly traceable 








A still-life demonstration. |] The doll reading a-bed shows vividly the 
application of the bed lamp. Modest prices show that such lamps are an 


inexpensive luxury. 
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CLAIMED that the New Alkaline 

Storage Battery would make the Elec. 

tric Vehicle the cheapest means of Street 
Transportation, but I had only my private 
tests to satisfy me. Today thousands of Edison 
Batteries in thousands of Trucks and Delivery 
Wagons are making Operating Records that 
are easily investigated by all. After the four 
or five years of hard service that many of 
these vehicles have had, 1s it possible to deny 
that my claim is proved? 


Thomas A. Edison 


HERE IS ONE RECORD—A REPORT—ON | 


22 FIVE-YEAR-OLD EDISON BATTERIES 


COMPARE THESE 
EDISON FIGURES 
WITH THE COSTS 
OF ANY OTHER 
KNOWN METHOD 
OF DELIVERY 





ange % J., ea 00 aterved 

Works oo December 
Write for Bulletins on the use of ison Batteries for Lighting 
Country Houses, Ignition and | ing of Gasolir ars, Yacht 
Lighting, Railway Train Lighting and Signaling, Telephone, 
Telegraph and Wireless and High-price n ced Passenger 
Electrics 

Edison Storage’ Battery Company 
Orange, New Jersey 


‘ \ New York Chicago Boston Cleveland © Washington 
Dictritusors 8 1 S00 Franciece Los Angele Portland. Oregon Seattle 


ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 


242 WEST 47tn STREET 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEPARTWENT 
GEORGE STEVENS 


poemctncinanon New Yorn.Cpecember 7th 1914 


Edison ee ee Company, Atte on of 
Orange, N. Bf’ A. Bachman, 
vV.P.& Genl Mngr. 
Gentlemen: - | a 
Thank you for consenting AO extend from five to curl 
six years the conditions of yetr guarantee regarding renew- ‘od 
al of positive plate USI 


erage operating cost per battery per month W ine 


e twenty-two trucks at Indianapolis, equipped with 
Edison Batteries in foveuber 1909) land averaging about 660 
p onth, is as follows:- 
YEAR, BATTERY MAINTENANCE CURRENT 
(Refilling, new solution, (Purchased 


watering, cleaning, all by meter) 
repairs, inspection, etc.) 


erage total operating cost per battery per 
bas, therefore. Ds Gis.5s)ror a period of five years. 
a this time verage mileage per truck was about(40,000, 


which rea the operating to($.02 per mile.) The com 


batteries are still ~ . and 
4 


Yours very truly, 


’ 
Superintendent 
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“WEATHER 


The fan-blown flags attract attention to this window; the large sign explains 
its purpose, and the price-tags crystallize the impulse to buy. 


to window displays. One window sold 
14 radiators, another 11. 

A special Hylo window for a week 
brought 25,000 people to see it, and re- 
sulted in the sale of more lamps in one 
week than were ever sold in any one year 
before. A portable lamp window sold 14 
portables, another 24, another 22. 

Just to illustrate how the company 
seeks to keep both its window and store 
displays seasonable, at one time, as soon 
as the season for heating devices had 
slackened down, portables were featured, 
and 44 sold in two weeks. A Lincoln’s 
birthday window was hooked up with a 
special display of Mazda lamps with such 
effectiveness that 956 lamps were sold 
during the week, or an increase of 14.4 
per cent over any previous single week’s 
business. The Washington’s birthday 
window sold 672 lamps. <A St. Patrick’s 
window sold 890 lamps. These holidays, 
of course, happen to drop into the real 
lamp season, hence it was both natural 
and advisable to feature Mazdas in con- 
junction with the special holiday displays. 

Exactly 108 Simplicity and _ other 
sweepers have been sold since April, 1914. 
Window demonstrations, with actual 
people showing their use, have helped 
greatly to secure this large business. A 
window of Glostoves featuring the device 
at $2.50, sold 702 stoves during the week. 
This was a Hot Point prize window. The 
company maintains two branch stores 
and two sub-offices, and these brought. 
the total sales up to 1320 during the week 
by means of their supplementary window 
displays. 

These branch stores, by the way, 
change their windows every week. Al- 
though they are not necessarily the same 
windows as are being shown at any given 
time in the window of the main store, the 


CONVEN 
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managers of the branches get their in- 
structions over the phone from Mr. All- 
cott with regard to what will be displayed 
during that week, thus the company’s 
needs are looked after every minute. 

A flatiron window in June sold 35. A 
fan window sold 11. A _ water-heater 
window sold 6. Finally, an Edison Day 
window, sold 22,093 Mazda lamps in one 
week, no less than 5 or more than 50 
lamps being allowed to a single customer. 
One final result: A window display of 
electric drills, portable grinders, and 
kindred tools, brought 500 people into the 
store, and resulted in the actual sale of 
15 drills. 

So it is evident that the continuous 
intelligent use of well-equipped windows 
pays directly in the electrical business 
just as in other business. The essential 
thing is to have the material to work with 
and then use that material methodically. 


Mystic Iron Display 


Denver Company Evolves Clever Device 
For Displaying Flats 


MYSTICAL window display that 

shows an electric flatiron sliding 
back and forth over the ironing board 
without human aid is the latest example 
of cleverness devised by the Denver Gas 
& Electric Light Company. The display 
consists of a box six feet long, one foot 
wide and one foot high, the bottom being 
turned up and covered with a thin piece 
of muslin, to simulate an ironing board. 
Underneath this box is a track on which 
runs a small four-wheeled car, and on this 
is a large field magnet taken from an old 
Brush arc machine. The current sup- 
plied to the magnet is 220 volts, the 
ampereage being produced by using 


How Providence takes advantage of national magazine 
features the price-reduction in Mazda lamps as an incentive to 





advertising and 


passing purchasers. 


18 25-cp. carbon lamps; in other words, 
nine pair of 110-volt lamps across the 
220-volt line. At one end of the box is 
a long, narrow piston, similar to that used 
in an ordinary steam engine, which is 
operated by compressed air obtained 
from the building plant. When the air 
is admitted in one end of the piston, the 
exhaust valve is opened in the other end. 
The admitted air forces the piston down 
the cylinder, which in turn pushes the 
car across the track; then when the car 
reaches the predetermined point at the 
end of the track, the wheel closes a con- 
tact which energizes a draw-bar magnet 
and this in turn opens the previous in- 
take valve, causing it to exhaust and 
admitting air to the other end of the 
cylinder. The changes of the flow of 
compressed air change the direction of 
the piston, causing the car to move back- 
ward and forward. 

As the magnet is carried on the car 
under the box, it draws the electric iron 
on the top of the box with it—forward 
and back. It will just as easily drive 
two irons as it will one. Nothing is 
visible except the moving electric iron 
sliding over the muslin. It is well to 
change the electric irons frequently, as 
they become heated by the eddy currents 
of the coil beneath them. 

Many other attractive ideas can be 
used over this magnet. One which has 
been used is the dressing-up of 20-penny 
spikes to resemble dolls. The heads 
of the spikes remain down over the 
magnet and the points are in the air, and 
as they follow the flow of the current 
around the coil they produce some very 
humorous antics resembling a _ battle 
royal. 

This attraction is so good that it keeps 
the sidewalk continually blocked. 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH THIS WINDOW? 


ONE. /HUNDRED-DOLLARS_ IN PRIZES 


FOR THE SIX MOST ATTRACTIVE sia WINDOW DISPLAYS 





ERE is your oppoftunity to win one of these prizes and at the same time, obtain the best fan window display \ 
outfit ever offered. It will bring businegs into your store. \ 


i 4 \ 
$50.00 FIRST PRIZE | $5.00 FOURTH PRIZE 
$25.00 SECOND PRIZE) — PRIZES —)\ $5.00 FIFTH PRIZE 
$10.00 THIRD PRIZE $5.00 SIXTH PRIZE 


Oe a The 


V JE furnish the background ae the igi wave cut-out, eel may Ibe ited on the 5a ee floor to continue the 

shown above. The fan is to be taken from your “own beach ; kewpie dolls, miniature tents, boats, flags, etc., may 
stock. With this material you construct your Window dis- be used to ja advantage. You are to use your own ingenuity 
play. Many beautiful and attractive effects may be obtained; and originality in fixing up the display. 
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“BUY IT NOW” 


A campaign of publicity has been 
started in the west to urge farmers es- 
pecially—but all others incidentally—to 
buy now in anticipation of their spring 
requirements. The idea is one which 
should have the cooperation of every 
thinking person. All desire the other 
fellow to “buy now,” but when the argu- 
ment is reversed there is hesitation. If 
this hesitation can be removed most of 
us will be able to forget business troubles 
because we will be so busy attending to 
business. 


BOOKS OF FICTION 


We recently saw the financial report 
of a central-station appliance store which 
seemed to show some $20,000 of gross 
profit and almost a thousand-dollar net 
loss. The store manager was plainly, 
and excusably, discouraged. ‘‘What can 
I do?”’ he asked. A hasty glance at the 
report showed:—First; that no rent or 
light was charged against the store; and, 
Second; that the transportation depart- 
ment of the company was credited ten 
dollars a day for delivery service, or at a 
rate of about thirty cents per appliance 
handled. 

In other words, the financial statement, 
instead of being a cold, accurate, im- 
personal summary of fact, was a fanciful 
piece of almost valueless fiction. The 
store was made to shoulder part of the 
transportation department’s burden and 


in its turn deftly repudiated an honest 
obligation to pay rent. 

Books of fiction have no place in an 
accountancy. The whole idea of ac- 
counting is to keep account. Books that 
tell less than the absolute truth are worse 
than no books at all, for if you keep such 
you are a victim of deception which is 
no less serious because self-inflicted. 


ADVERTISING TO YOURSELF 


One of the head men of a prominent 
advertising agency was telling the other 
day about how he rejected a big con- 
tract which came voluntarily to his 
office. He once had ‘handled this ac- 
count and the campaign had been a 
failure. When the client came to him 
the second time, he said: 

“IT can’t take your business because 
you insist upon advertising to yourself 
instead of advertising to prospective 
customers.” 

That remark epitomizes the cause of 
nine-tenths of all advertising failures. 

The man with the money too frequently 
advertises to himself, too frequently 
writes or approves only such ads as appeal 
to him. There is a hint here for the 
central-station manager who is_ under- 
taking a “‘good will” advertising cam- 
paign. When such a campaign is ad- 
dressed to the man who pays the bill, its 
chance for success is slim indeed. 


CONCENTRIC EXCITEMENT 


A considerable amount of violent con- 
versation has been indulged in recently 
regarding concentric wiring. Those to 
whom “cheap” is the most important 
word in the dictionary are violently in 
favor of the system. Those whose live- 
lihood depends upon present, perhaps 
over-safe material are on the other side. 
The whole proposition is really very 
simple. If concentric wiring is the best 
thing, we will have it: if not, then we will 
not. Violence on either side is a sheer 
waste of energy. The question is one to 
be decided in due time on its own merits 
and not from the standpoint of any 
selfish interest. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
THE TRUTH? 


The old idea about “trade secrets’’ has 
been pretty well abolished from general 
business and should be wholly abolished 
from ours. The world at large has 
learned to expect one price, honesty and 
candor. Publicity has been forced in 
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many matters which before were con- 
sidered nobody’s business outside the 
secret board or committee. Men have 
become accustomed to working in the 
sunlight. 

But the old idea dies hard. Certain 
of our electrical organizations, for ex- 
ample, still withhold information from 
the outside inquirer, still render ‘“‘con- 
fidential” reports to those within the 
charmed circle. This attitude is an 
entire mistake. To keep back informa- 
tion gives the impression that the truth 
is unsavory. We cannot afford to give 
this impression, especially when we have 
nothing to fear. 


RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


The retail salesman is the keystone of 
the electrical merchant’s success. A good 
location, complete and well-kept stocks, 
effective advertising, attention-compelling 
display windows—all fail of their mission 
if the man behind the counter does not 
understand and take advantage of his 
opportunities. 

Electrical merchandising calls for a 
high grade of retail salesmanship. The 
public, generally speaking, is ignorant of 
things electrical. The merchandise it- 
self is of a technical nature. To tact- 
fully remove the ignorance and simplify 
the technicalities requires no small talent 
and application. 

But there is another factor. The elec- 
trical merchants—the owners of electric 
shops—are themselves very little schooled 
or experienced in the fine points of mer- 
chandising. Strictly speaking, they are 
not merchants at all, but are metamor- 
phosed contractors, engineers, jobbers, 
public utility men. The long apprentice- 
ship which the average successful haber- 
dasher or drygoodsman serves as clerk, 
department head, buyer and manager for 
someone else, is outside their experience. 
And so it is that our retail salesmen have 
not the sound advice and well-grounded 
instruction of their employers to fall back 
upon: they must, as a rule, learn principles 
as they acquire practice. 

Next month there will be found a 
new department of Electrical Mer- 
chandise, devoted to retail salesman- 
ship. It’s value, with the coopera- 
tion of the magazine’s readers, may be 
very great—certainly the neéd of such a 
department is great. It is our hope that 
we may have a full measure of cooperation 
and that the industry will look to these 
pages as the clearing house for both practi- 
cal experience and helpful suggestion. 
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“Projector” 
Lamps 


Give Nearly Four Times As Much 


Effective Light 


as ordinary metallic filament lamps 
of equal rating. 


“Projector” lamps are radically 
different in construction from any- 
thing yet placed on the market. 


Uniform 
Distribution of Light 


is secured by the novel arrange- 
ment of filaments, which do not 
run parallel to the support, but are 
stretched out in a flattened conical 
form. 


The strength of illumination re- 
mains constant, whether the lamp 
burns in a vertical, horizontal or in- 
clined position. 


“Projector” lamps are made for 
all commercial voltages, 25, 40, 60, 
and 100 watts. Write today for 
prices and discounts Note high ‘“‘end-on’’ candle-power 





“Laco Lamps Last Longest’ 





Laco-Philips Company 


131 Hudson Street, New York City 











Are You “Talking” Baby Bonds? 


Here Are Some of the Arguments Used by Bond Salesmen Who Sell Electrical 


VERY central-station man should 
school himself to talk in favor of 
the securities of the industry in 

which he works. This does not mean that 
all should become bond salesmen: but 
simply that constant influence should be 
exerted to convince the public of the de- 
sirability of gas and electric securities. 

Most men in the business realize the 
advantage of doing this, but few know 
how to go about it. Lack of familiarity 
with the “talking points” used by the 
bond salesmen acts as a brake to their 
enthusiasm. 

The following arguments have been 
gathered by a well-known bond salesman 
and financial advertising man. They 
are the boiled-down “selling dope”’ of the 
expert—hbasic facts upon which he builds 
every solicitation. It is not difficult for 
any successful salesman to grasp the 
essential features of these arguments, and 
once he has them in mind, it becomes a 
simple matter to find effective use for 
them. In this, as in any other propa- 
ganda, the element of success is enthusi- 
asm. That part should be easy, how- 
ever, for the facts and figures touching 
the securities of electric-light companies 
all point one way—successward. There 
have been failures and jobbery in this 
industry, of course, but in so small a 
percentage of cases as to be almost 
negligible. 

Study these arguments. Fit into them 
facts and figures from the financial 
reports of your own company or of a com- 
pany with which you are familiar. Then 
try them on the next man you meet who 
has a hundred dollars in the savings bank. 





Don’t buy anything that promises 
more than a fair and reasonable return. 
Be suspicious of investments which 
promise too much. 


Make your money work for you, but 
do not set it a dangerous task. Do not 
try to make it bring more than it can 
earn, for then you are putting it in such 
peril that it may be lost. Neither let 
it be idle, because being unemployed it 
will waste away. 


If you have funds to invest at once, 
or if you wish to lay aside a few dollars 
each year to create definite capital for a 
certain time, let us tell you about our 
bonds, and the business upon which they 
are based. 


The tremendous, resistless advance in 
electrical security values supplies at once 
the two essentials of the ideal investment 
—sound security and demonstrated earn- 
ing power. 





Securities 


These securities combine the attractive 
investment features of dependable se- 
curity—substantial income—marketabil- 
ity—scientific distribution of funds—and 
the maximum of convenience. 


The wise investment of money is not 
simply a question of safety; nor, on the 
other hand, is it merely a matter of in- 
come. It is in reality a combination of 
the two. 


Which counts most—the comfort of 
knowing that your funds are safely and 
wisely invested, or the anxiety of hazard- 
ing the savings of years in the futile 
search of a short cut to fortune? 


Why lose income by your delay in 
purchase of electrical securities? If un- 
decided why not get the opinion of those 
whose business it is to know? 


In making investments not only the 
tangible property and the earnings of the 
companies behind bond issues must be 
considered, but the future growth of the 
territory in which these companies oper- 
ate, must be assured. 


Just now the shareholders in many 
corporations are worried about their 
future dividends and anxious over the 
declines in the quoted values of their 
stocks. But bondholders are as serene 
as ever. Their holdings have fallen 
but little in price and the coupons are 
being paid like clockwork. 

Utility Holding Companies 

BOUT $6,000,000,000 securities of 

public utility companies in the 
United States, of a total of $7,500,000,000 
outstanding, are issued through holding 
company systems. That so large a part 
of the utility business is so organized is 
evidence of the distinct advantages in 
assembling small operating companies 
into large holding companies. 

These advantages may be classified 
into several divisions :— 

Efficiency. Operating efficiency is 
greatly increased because the directing 
officers of large holding companies are the 
ablest men in the business who contribute 
expert knowledge, superior administra- 
tive ability and sound judgment. Those 
superintending actual operation possess 
abilities which command larger salaries 
than are obtainable in the smaller in- 
dependent companies, the benefits of 
which supervision are distributed among 
a large number of properties at a com- 
paratively small expense. Holding com- 
panies have on their staff expert engineers 
and are also in a position to retain the 
services of independent engineers. Such 


engineering service is impracticable in the 
independently owned properties. Alert 
and competent legal supervision is main- 
tained, which is frequently of paramount 
importance, and oftentimes too expen- 
sive for a small company. Departmen- 
tal operating costs are closely figured, 
carefully analyzed and compared in a 
large number of properties. Such inter- 
company comparison is entirely im- 
possible, except through the holding com- 
pany or some centralization system. 

Inter-company operating competition 
is fostered by the holding company 
management. Public service is a regu- 
lated monopoly, and has not the inherent 
competitive motives which exist in other 
industries. This is supplied by the hold- 
ing companies which control many com- 
panies operating under similar conditions. 
Superior operating efficiency on the part 
of a local manager results in his advance- 
ment to the managership of larger 
properties, eventually to the home office 
and perhaps finally to supreme direction. 

Economy. In addition to the econo- 
mies resulting from efficient operation 
there are the economies in the purchase of 
supplies. Most supplies being sold on a 
sliding scale, depending upon the amount 
purchased, holding companies able to buy 
large quantities under contract effect a 
saving for the smaller properties. Similar 
economies are effected in the purchase of 
construction materials. The holding 
companies are always in touch with all 
markets and are able to take advantage 
of cheap prices in any commodity or 
article, and to buy in advance of rising 
prices. 

Financial. It is estimated that $500, 
000,000 annually are needed for extensions, 
improvements and additions in the gas, 
electric light and power business. It 
would be impossible to procure this sum 
through small issues of securities on 
independent local properties. Holding 
companies, by the creation of large issues 
of securities based upon securities of sub- 
sidiary companies, give to this class of 
securities a broad, national and even 
international market. They distribute 
the risk among a large number of pro- 
perties in different parts of the country, 
so that should a particular property be 
affected by accident, legal entanglement, 
or other contingency, the integrity of the 
security as a whole is not materially 
injured. 

The advantages to the communities 
served are obvious. Service is the vital 
and final test of any operating or admin- 
istrative system. A summing up of the 
advantages rendered the communities 
are better service, cheaper service, broader 
service in populous centers and service 
extension to village and rural communities. 
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Newspapers Boom Electrical Week 


Movement for Nation-Wide Celebration 
Receives Impetus from Daily Press 


HE publicity given to the National 

Electrical Week as announced by the 
Society for Electrical Development has 
been remarkable, both in its extent and 
in the class of papers which published the 
items. 

H. W. Alexander, who took hold of the 
Society’s publicity work in January, 
scored heavily when he procured the 
insertion of reading notices running from 
several inches to over a column in six 
New York dailies. The same “story” 
was put on the wire by the Associated 
Press which resulted in its publication 
generally throughout the country in the 
best papers in each community. 

Plans for the electrical week are being 
formulated rapidly and Mr. H. L. 
Doherty, President of the association, is 
personally giving much time and the re- 
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sources of his own organization to the 
promotion of the plan. At a meeting 
held in the Society’s rooms on March 4, 
the entire subject was carefully discussed 
by a committee of thirty publicity and 
advertising men, and steps were taken 
toward the formation of committees 
which would have the various details of 
the work in charge. 

It is too early to make definite an- 
nouncement of plans, but it is evident 
from the meetings already held that every 
interest in the electric industry will par- 
ticipate loyally and that the celebration 
will be unique among trade movements 
for the promotion of prosperity. 


F. D. Beardslee, Mgr. Comm’. Engi- 
neering Dept., Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, St. Louis, Mo. :‘‘Elec- 
trical Merchandise is kept on file in this 
office, and I have found occasion to refer 
to them many times.” 
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Concentrated Filament in Small Mazdas 
The Westinghouse Lamp Company 
have just standardized 25, 40 and 60-watt 
Mazda lamps with a concentrated coiled 
filament construction similar to that used 
in the large gas-filled Mazda C lamps. 
The small lamps are, however, not gas 
filled, but of the usual vacuum type. 

The new filament construction greatly 
increases the downward or useful light of 
the lamps which makes them particularly 
desirable for service where natural dis- 
tribution downward is required. 

Complete information in regard to the 
lamps is given in a descriptive folder 
which may be obtained from the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, on application. 


WE CAN HELP 


YOU TO SELL AND INSTALL 


STREET LIGHTS 


We offer you the 
benefit of our exper- 
ience in the prelim- 
inary work of secur- 
ing White Way 
installations. We 
can save you time 
and expense. We 
can insure you an 
installation that 
will have noregrets. 





Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


are designed to add 
beauty to your 
streets, but they do 
far more. They 
help make your 
town prosperous by 
attracting business. 


This particular 
design of pole is for 
the high efficiency 
Type ‘“C” Mazda 
Lamp. 


Letj us tell you 
more about our 
product and ser- 


vice. 


, ms 


RNAMENTAL [IGHTING PO 


POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
"118 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK - 
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Bright Lights Out West 


Eastern delegates to the San Francisco 
Convention will have cause to revise their 
ideas regarding western progress in dis- 
play lighting. 

Since the establishment of the western 
factory of the Greenwood Advertising 
Company at Los Angeles that city ranks 
with New York, Scranton and Denver 
in the matter of after-dark displays. 

J. E. Tucker, general manager, is very 
keen to have convention delegates stop at 
Los Angeles either coming or going, for 
he wishes to show the many friends he 
had in the east that the sign business on 
the coast is something more than “‘west- 
ern boom talk.” 


When the Greenwood company estab- 
lished this Los Angeles factory, there were 
scarcely half a dozen signs of any promi- 


nence on Broadway. Today hardly a 
building but what has not only adequate 
signs, but outline and other display 
features as well. Pantage’s theatre build- 
ing illustrated herewith, is characteristic 
of the liberal way in which our coast 
friends have taken up the display lighting 
idea. It contains two large double- 
faced signs, a brilliant effect in outlining, 
and a large illuminated marquee, in 
addition to several ornamental posts at 
the curb which are equipped with high 
power units. A notable feature of the 
Greenwood Company’s work is that it 
is not restricted simply to signs, but in- 
cludes outline material, brackets, orna- 
mental posts and other illuminative 
features, all of which are worked in 
harmony and with splendid effect. 


Westinghouse Appliance Booklets 


Of the publications recently issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, the following are of direct interest 
and benefit to commercial men:— 

“How Electric Power Helps Manu- 
facturers,” explains in a popular manner 
the advantages to be gained by the manu- 
facturer from the use of electric power. 
A number of illustrations of the applica- 
tion of electric power to the different 
industries are shown. 

“The Small Motor That Makes Sewing 
Such Easy Work,” shows the advan- 
tages to be gained by the seamstress from 
using the electric motor. Illustrations 
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are given showing the method of mount- 
ing the different types. 

‘Electric Breakfast Set,” gives definite 
data on cooking by means of the Westing- 
house toaster stove, and coffee percolator. 
These appliances and the radiant toaster 
are also described and illustrated. 

“Westinghouse Electric Fans,” is a 
dealer’s catalogue profusely illustrated 
and covers the entire line for the year 
1915. 


H. D. Hayden, Mgr., The Valparaiso 
Lighting Company, Valparaiso, Ind., 
“Wish to commend you for style and 
quality of Electrical Merchandise.” 











in this field. 
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Specialized Service in 


ELECTRICAL 
Advertising & Selling 


UR EXPERIENCE 
in helping electrical ad- 
vertisers with their selling 
problems particularly qual- 
ifies us for successtul service 


An inquiry will bring you 
interesting information 
and implies no obligation. 


Wales Advertising 
125 East 23d Street, New York 


Co. 
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New Electric Dishwasher 


In rounding out their complete line of 
electrical household utilities, the Western 
Electric Company has placed on the 
market a new motor-driven dishwasher, 
which may be permanently installed or 
moved about on casters. 

Beneath the circular tank, as shown in 
the illustration, a quarter horse-power 
motor is direct connected to a small 
centrifugal pump which forces hot soapy 
water through a perforated pipe in the 
center of the machine and out over the 
dishes until they are perfectly clean. The 
washing water is then drained off and 
hot rinsing water run in, and the dishes 
rinsed by running the motor again for a 
few seconds. The dishes in the machine 
being suspended in wire baskets above the 


f 





water level and in a vertical position, the 
water drains off, while the combined heat 
from the direct contact with the hot water 
and the contained heat in the tank dries 
the dishes. During the entire operation 
of washing, rinsing and drying, which 
takes less than five minutes, the dishes 
remain stationary in the machine, thus 
eliminating any danger of breaking or 
chipping. 

The Western Electric Company has 
prepared an attractive booklet entitled 
“Dishes and Drudgery”’; also a return 
post card folder entitled “Dishwashing” 
which are supplied to dealers and central 
stations. 

Locking Sockets 

The General Electric Company recently 
marketed an improved locking socket 
and receptacle which affords positive 
protection to lamps in public or semi- 
public places, and which also prevent the 
theft of current. Lamps can only be 
inserted in or removed from these sockets 
by aid of the key, and the improved 
principle of thie design also provides 
against breakage from tampering. When 
the key is removed, the screw shell of the 
socket swivels freely, thereby avoiding 
injury if attempt is made to remove the 
lamp without the key. 

Jobber Supplies Street Car Posters 

One of the prominent features of a 
recent successful washing machine and 
vacuum eleaner campaign conducted by 
the Toledo Railways & Light Company, 
was the series of ten large street-car 


posters furnished by the Western Electric 
Company. 

Five of the posters advertising {the 
washing machine appeared in every car 
in Toledo during the first ten days of the 
campaign. The posters were changed in 
the cars every other day. During the 
second ten-day period, posters advertis- 
ing vacuum cleaners were used, these 
also, being changed in the cars every two 
days. 

Cooperative advertising work of this 
character, conducted jointly by the 
jobber and retailer, is being made pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory results 
by the Western Electric Company. 
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Small Mazda Lamps with Concentrated 
Filaments 

The distinctive features of the con- 
centrated filament Mazda lamps of high 
wattages have proved so popular that the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company has developed vacuum 
Mazda lamps of similar appearance in the 
25, 40 and 60 watt sizes. This concen- 
trated filament construction gives greater 
vertical distribution of light than the 
regular Mazda lamps of corresponding 
wattages. The new lamps will, therefore, 
be employed where natural distribution of 
light downward is required. They can 

be used in existing sockets and fixtures. 





and West. 


quee. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








A Beautiful Example of Greenwood 
y} ii; i iy 
This Symphony Theatre facade is an example of the 


beauty and effectiveness of the COMPLETE decorative 
lighting installations we are erecting throughout the South 


In this design Greenwood 
Swavely 

is exemplified in the Tucker-Leach patented Shadow Pic- 

tures, in the effective outlining and in the brilliant mar- 


Installations like this win business for us, for the 
central station and for the advertiser. 


Let our nearest factory serve you. 


Greenwood Advertising Company, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Electric 
Truck Supremacy 


In its own field the Electric truck 
is supreme. It is superior in that 
field to both gasoline trucks and 
horses. Thatis,itismoredependable, 
costs less to operate and is a better 
all-round investment. 


So many business men buy trucks on snap 
judgment. For this reason, and from our 14 
years experience, we expect the merchant or 
manufacturer to buy the cheap truck or con- 
verted passenger car before he does his first 
G. V. Electric. In one way we are satisfied if 
the horse is displaced, for few go back to horses 
and eventually the Electric will come into its 
own. But what a needless waste of energy and 
money, all for a little needless experience! 


Out of 19 firms who use G. V. Electrics in one 
New England City, 14 discarded the wrong 
kind of motor truck to buy the right kind of 
Electric. Could anything but fundamental 
superiority on the part of the G. V. Electric 
convert the “burnt child?” 


Ask us for concrete evidence. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City NY @ 


New York, Chicago. Boston, Philadelphia 


1@ 





























ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


Give Them Fits 


Electric Advertising should fit the business and the 
pocketbook of the man who buys it. 


Sell Signs That Fit 


your customers’ needs. Give each customer a design that 
is characteristic of his particular business. And sell them at 


Prices That Fit 


A good many central stations have added dozens—even 
hundreds—of small signs to the load during hard times. 
Now that business 1s picking up, these same companies are 
beginning to sell big signs again—but they are not forget- 
ting the profitable ‘“‘little fellows”’ either. 


Valentine Signs 


are built to fit conditions. We have built some of the 
biggest signs in America. We have built thousands of 
small signs. Every sign has been built to fit the character 
of the man who orders it, and it has been priced to fit his 
pocket. ‘That is the secret of success in sign salesmanship. 


Let us help you give your customers fits—design fits and 
price fits. Write 


Dov eye) VALENTINE 
‘\sccxer|:/ = ELECTRIC SIGN COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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